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(Continued) 
CHAPTER VI. 
Abell Carries Out His Errand 
When Ralph Ravehspur reached the} 


basement, his whole aspect had 
changed. Kor the next day or two he| 
brooded about the house, mainly with | 
his own thoughts for company. He 
was ubiquitotis. ~Tlis silent, cat-like ; 
tread carried him noiselessly every-} 
where. He seemed to be looking for 
something with those sightless eyes | 
of his; those long fingers were crook- | 
ed as if about the throat of the great | 
mystery. 

He came into the library Where | 
Rupert Ravenspur and Marion were 
talking earnestly. He dropped in up- 
on them as if he nad fallen from the 
clouds. Marion started and laughed, 


PPE, Ee TY EM TT TE yt 


“J declare you frighten me,” she 
said. “You are like a shadow—the 
shadow of one’s conscience.” 

“There can be no shadow on 
yours,” Ralpb replied. “You are too 
pure and good for that. Never, never 
will you have cause to fear me.” | 

“All the same, I wish you were seer 
like a cat, Ravenspur exclaimed pet- 
ulantly, as Marion walked smilingly | 
away. “Anybody would imagine that! 
you were part of the family mystery, | 
Ralph, do you Know anything?” 

“Tam blind,” Ralph replied dogged- 
ly. “Of what use is-a blind man?” 

“1 don't know; they say that when 
one sense is lost the others ure sharp- | 
ened, And you came home so myster- | 
jously, you arrived at a critical mo-) 
ment for me, you were at my door at 
the time when Lelp was sorely need- | 
ed. Again, when you burst my door} 


open you did‘the oniy thing that} 
could have saved me,” | 
“Common sense, sir. You were} 
stifling and I gave you air.” { 
Ravenspur ghook his head. Ife was | 


by no means satisfied. 

“It was the common sense that is | 
based upon practical experience, And | 
you prowl about in dark corners; 
you wander about the house in the | 
dead of the night. You hint at a 
strange past, but das to that past ‘you | 
are dumb. For Heaven's sake, if you 
know anything tell me. The suspense | 
is maddening.” 

“[ know nothing and I am blind,” 
Ralph repeuted. ‘tAs to my past, that | 
is between me and my Maker. 1 dare 
not speak of it, iset me go nly own 
way and do not,dnterfere with me. | 
And whateveF you do or say, tell no | 
body—nobody, mind—that you sus- 


trouble.” 

Ralph turned away abruptly and re: | 
fused to say mores He passed from | 
the castle across the park slowly, but 
with the confidence of “a man sho is 
assured of every step. The recollec 
tion of his hoyhood days stood him in} 
g00d stead. Ile could not see, but he 
knew where he was and even the 
grim cliffs held no terrors for him. 

He came at length to a certain spot 


Where he paused. It was aere years | 
ago that he had scaled the cliffs at 
the peril of his neck an] found the 


raven's nest. He cauglit the perfume | 
of the heather and the crushed frag- 
rance of the wild thyme, bit their’ 
Fcents were as nothing io iis 


TCHED AWFULLY 


Rash in Patches. Came on Like 
Blisters, Could Hardly Sleep or 
Keep from Scratching, Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment Healed, 


o—— 


Germania, Ont.—-"' My eezema broke out 
wiih a rash just in patches about an inch 
long. 


It came out Hke little blisters with 
water in them and got a little 
larger and then they broke 
}fand the water-like mass ran 
J out. ‘She eczema was red and 
like a running sore, then formed 
@ thick scab, It caused dls- 
re 4 iigurement for the time being, 

44%e, Tho sores itched awfully and 
Yeven paincd down ‘to my 
throat. I could hardly sleep 
or keen from scratching them. When the 


en two moro sores broke out in 
way and I at once started to use 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment. 1 applicd 
the Ointment to tho sores and washed them 
with the Cuticura Soap and hot water. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment cured me in 
tvo weeks without leaving any disfigurc- 
ment.” (Signed) Miss Tena Greh, Jan. 2,14, 


< 


Samples Free by Mall 
' Retain your goed looks, keep your skin 
, ear, scalp clean and free from dandruff, 
and hands soft and white. Cuticura Soap, 
with an occasional usc of Cuticura Ointment, 
will promoto and maintain theso covetod 
* conditions in most cases when a'l else fails, 
Bosides in purity, delicate medication, cone | 
venlence and econonfy, they ‘ticet with ¢ 
approval of the most discriminating. Bold 
everywhcro, Liberal sample of each mailed 
froe, with 32-p, 8kin Book. * Addreogs post- 
card ‘'Cuticura, Dept, D, Boston, U, 8. A." 
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| if the one only guessed what I know, 


hos: | 
; merely this. I was to give 
,and say : 
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COCKSHUTT MACHINERY — 


E AGAINST CROP FAILURE-—SEE THE DEALER 


A PULVER 
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For he had caught another scent) 
tfat had brought him up ati standing | 
With his head in the ais The odor 
was almost exhausted, but ug the! 
same time it spoke to Raiph as plain- 
ly as words. 

He was standing near the holiow} 
where Geoffrey had been two ‘ays | 
ago. In his mind's eye Raiph couid | 
see into this hollow. Years befor? he | 
had heen used to jie there’ winter) 
evenings when the brent and ducks! 


were coming in from the sea. He} 
scrambled down sure footed as a! 
goat. - 


Then he proceeded to grope upon 
the grass with those long restless 
fingers. He picked up a charred stick 
or two, smelt it, and shook his head. {| 
Presently his hand closed upon the 
burnt fragments of a gourd, As Ralph 
raised this to his nostrils his eyes 
gleamed. 

“I was certain of it,” he muttered. 
“Two of the Bonzes have been here, 
and they have been making the pi. | 
If 1 could only see!” 

As yet he had not heard of Geof- 
rey’s singular discovery. There had 
been no favorable opportunity of dis- 
closing the secret. | 
‘ Ralph retraced his steps moodily. | 
For the present he was helpless. He | 
had come across the clue to the| 
enigma, but only he knew of the tre- | 
mendous difficulties and dangers to be} 
encountered before the heart of the 
mystery could be revealed. He felt 
cast down and discouraged. There 
was bitterness in his heart for those 
who had deprived him of his precious | 


| 


“Oh, ff I could only see!” he cried. 
¢A week or month to look from one 
eye into another, to strip off the mask 
and lay the black soul pare. And yet 


| 


my life would not be worth an hour's 
purchase! And if those people at the 
castle only knew that the powers of 
helt—living, raging hell—were array- 
ed against them! But they would not 
believe.” { 

An impotent sigh escaped the 
moment his resolution had failed him. 
It was some time before he became 
conscious of the fact that some one 
was dogging his footsteps, 

“Do you want to see me?” he de- 
manded, 

There was no reply for a moment. | 
Abell came up cautiously. He looked 
around him, but so far as he could see 
he and Ravenspur were alone. As he 
caught sight of the latter's face he | 
had no ground for further doubt. j 

“IT did want to see you and see you | 
alone, sir,” Abell replied. “I believe I 
have the pleausre of speaking to Mr, 


Ralph Ravenspur?” | | 
“The game, sir,” Ralph gaid coldly. ! 
“You are a stranger to me.” | 


“A stranger who brings a message 
from a friend. I was to see you alone | 
and for two days I have been waiting | 
this opportunity. .My employer asks | 
me to deliver this box into your 
hands.” | 

At the same time Abell passed the 
little brass case into Ralph's; 
hand. As his fingers closed 
upon it a great light swept over his 
face; a hoarse shout came from lips 
that turned from red to blue, and 
then to white and red again. So 


| Tehigorsky had behaved when he dis- 


covered that this man still lived. 
“Who gave you this, and what is 

your message?” Ravenspur panted, | 
“The message,” said Abell, “was? 


‘Tchigorsky—Danger,’ and 
ay, unless you detained me.” 
my friend  Tchigorsky is 


walk aw 

“Then 
alive?” 

“Yes, sir; it is my privilege to be 
his private secretary.” 

“A wonderful man,” Ralph cried; 
“perhaps, the most wonderful man in 
Europe. And to think that he is! 
alive! 
from heaven and asked me to crave a 
boon, I should have asked to have 
Tchigorsky in the flesh before me. 
You have given me new heart of 
grace; you are like water in a dry 
land. This is the happiest day I have 
known since—" 


The speaker paused and mumbled} 


something ineoherent. But the stolid 
expression had gone from his scarred 
face, and a strange, triumphant happi- 
ness reigned in its stead. He seemed 
years younger, his step had grown 
more elastic; there was a fresh, 
broad ring in his \oice. 

“Tchigorsky will desire to see me,” 
he said, “Indeed, it is «bsolutely es- 
sential that we should meet and that 
without delay. A time of danger lies 


tal does not dream of. Take this to 
Tchigorsky and be careful of it.” 

He drew froma chain inside his 
vest a small case, almost identical to 
the one that Abell-trad-just handed to 
him, save that it was silver, witile the 
other was brass. On it were the same 
queer signs and symbols. 

“That will convince my friend that 
the puzzle is intact,” he continued. 
“We hold the key to the enigma—nay, 
the key to the ‘past and future. But 
all this is s0 much Greek to you. 1 
will come aud see my friend on Fri- 
day; but not in the guise of Ralph 
Ravenspur.” 

“What am I to understani by that, 
sir?” Abell asked. 

“It matters nothing what you un- 
derstand,” Ralph cried. “Tchigorsky 
will know. Tell him 7,16 at Euston on 
Friday, not in the guise of Ravenspur 
or Tchigorksy. He will read between 
the lines. Go and be seen with me 
No more.” 


the air. His blood was singing in his 
ears; his pulse was ieaping with a 
‘ new life, 


IZER IS GOOD INSURANC 


| aled. 


; carried out with the doctor was 


If an angel had come down} 


before us—danger that the mere mor- | 


Ralph strode off with his head in’ 


“At last,” he murmured; “after all 
these years for myself end my kin! 
At last!” 

CHAPTER VIL. 
More Light 


There wa; a curious, eagey flush on; 


Ralph Ravenspu.’s face. Ile rose 
from his seat ani. paced the room 
restlessly. Those long fingers were 


incessantly ciutching at something 
vague and unseen. 


time, he was following th» story that 


Geoffrey had to tell with the deepest 
attention. 

“What does it mean, uncle?” tie 
young nian asked at length. 


“1 cannot tell you,” Ralph replied. 
His tones were hard and cold, "There 


}are ceftain things no mortal can un: | 


derstand unless; bit 1 must net go 
into that. 
touched the fringe of the mystery— 

“Tam certain that 
verge of a discovery!” Geoifrey cried 
eagerly. 
strangers were muakii 


ww 


was the same 


as the drug or whatever it was that | 
came so near to making an end of my } 
It I knew what to do!” | 


grandfather, 

“Nothing—do nothing, as you hope 
for the future!” 

The words came hissing from 
Ralph's lips. He felt his way across 
to Geoffrey and laid a grip on his arm 
that seemed to cut like a knife. 

“Forget it!” he whispered. “Fight 
down the recollection of the whole 
thing; do nothing based upon your 
discovery. I cannot say more, but I 
am going to give you advice worth 
much gold. Promise me that you will 


forget this matter; that you will not! 


mention it to a soul. 
Geoffrey promised, 


Promise!” 
somewhat 
Did Ralph know everything, or 
was he as ignorant as the rest? 


“T will do what you like,” 


frey. “But it is very hard. Can't you 
tell me a little more? I am brave 
and strong.” 

“Courage and strength have noth- 


ing to do with it. A nation could do 
nothing in this case. Ll am going to 
London today.” 

“You are going to London alone?” 

“Why not? 1 came here from the 
other side of the world alone, Lt have 
to see a doctor about my eyes. No, 
there is no hope that I can ever re- 


cover my sight again; but it is pos-: 


sible to allay the pain they give me.” 

Ralph departed. <A dogeart deposit- 
éd him at Biston Junction, and then 
the servant saw him safely into the 
London train. But presently Ralph 
alighted and a porter guided him to 
a cab. A little later and the blind 
man was knocking at the door of a 
cottage in the poorep,partion af the 
town. / ‘e 

A short, stocky man with a seafar- 
ing air, opened the door, 

“Is it you, EY¥phick?” Ralph asked. 

The short man with the 
face and keen, grey eyes exclaimed 
with pleasure: 

“So you got back at last, sir. Come 
in, sir. I am alone here as you know. 
1 knew you'd want me before long.” 

Ralph Ravenspur felt his way to a 
chair. James Elphick stood watching 
him with something more than plaas- 
ure in his eyes. 

“We have no time to spire,” Ralpi 
exclaimed. “We must bo in London 
tonight, James, Lam going up to see 
Dr. Tchigorsky 

“Dr. Tchigorsky!" Elphick exclaim- 
ed. “Didn't I always say as how he'd 
get through? The man who'd get 


means danger, sir. Nothing he ever 
any- 
thing else.” 

“Danger you do 
Ralph said, impressively. “But 1 can- 
not discuss this with you, Jaines, You 
| are coming with me to London, 
the disguise out and let me see if 
your hand still retains its canning.” 

Apparently it had, for an hour later 
there walked from the cottage towards 
the stati 
white hair and beard and 
| His eyes were guarded by tinted 
| glasses; the complexion of the face 
Was singularly clear and ruddy. All 
trace of those cruel criss-cross lines 
had gone. Wherever Elphick had 
| learned his art, he had not failed to 
| learn it thoroughly. 
| “It’s perfect ;though I say it as 
| shouldn't,” he remarked. “It's no use, 
sir; you can't get on without me. If 
I'd gone with you to Lassa, all that 
horrible torture business would never 
| have happened.” 

Ralph Ravenspur smiled cautious- 
ly. The stiff dressing on his face 
|; made a smile difficult in any case. 

“At all events, I shall want you 
now,” he said. 

{| It was nearly seven when the ex- 
press train reached Huston, Ralph 
| stood on the great bustling, echoing 


whiskers, 


| An exclamation from Elphick attract- 


‘ed his attention. 
“There's the doctor 
life!” he said. 
(To be Continued) 


as large 


“Is your husband very deaf, 
| Muggins?” 
| “Well, he can't hear the alarm 
clock mornings, but -he can always 


Mrs, 


hear the five o'clock whistle after- 


| noons!” 


IPRESIDENT 


SUSPENDER 


And, at the same | 


It may be that you haye | 
Wwe are on the} 


“Tam sure that stuff those: 


puz | 


said Geof. | 


resolute | 


Get | 


on an elderly, stout man, with | 


platform as if waiting for something, | 


as 


———— 
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j Canada Has Much to Learn From 


Methods of Other Countries 

In 1918 Canada imported 13,000,000 
dozen of eggs, while last year we im- 
ported 11,250,000 dozen, The eggs 
imported came from New _cvland, 
China, Japan, the United States and 
Great Britain. It seems hardly cred- 
| itable that an agricultural country 
like Canada should be unable to gup- 
ply its own wants in the matter of 
| cess, but the government returns 
‘show that we have been very heavy 
‘heavy importers. 
' Canada can learn much from the 
work carried on in other countries in 
{connection with poultry rafsing and 
egg i aa! For example, Den- 
mark Torty years ago exported eggs 
to the value of £1,800, now she ex- 
‘ports over £1,433,000 per annum, This 
enormous expansion has been due al- 
most entirely to the adoption of bet- 
ter methods of marketing. The Danish 
Farmers’ Co-operative Egg Exporting 
association set the standard for mar- 
keting, and today have the whole sys- 
, ten™down to a science, with the re- 


' 
| 


| sult that splendid results have been! 


achieved. Some five hundred local 
societies are connected with the par- 
ent institution, the whole with a mem- 
‘bership of over 40,000. In addition 
many butter and bacon factories en- 
i} gage in the business so tuat there are 
, altogether about eight hundred socie- 
ties of producers wtih some seventy 
thousand members engaged in the 
egg trade of that country, 
; societies collect the eggs from the 
‘members, each of whom has a num- 
ber, which is stamped op his_eggs, 
| Strict rules are enforced, which pre- 
vents members furnishing stale or de- 
fective eggs. The eggs thus collected 
are sent to a central packing station, 
| where they are automaticaily counted 
and graded, after which they are test- 
ed, packed ready for export. At first 
sight this seems a lot of work to take 
jin connection wtih the shipment of 
feggs, but the resuits justify the ef- 
| fort. 

{ In Canada 
hit-and-miss, 


we have a haphazard, 
happy-go-lucky, indiffer- 


‘ent way of prod.cing and marketing: 


our commodities, with the result that 
we are unable to grow sufficient of 
certain lines of foodstuffs to feed our 
oWn population, 


| 
| adopted eo-operation in gathering and 
| marketing her prodvce, has prospered 
;enormously, That little country ex- 


ports immense quantities of eggs, 
butter,; bacon and other produce to 


Britain and other countries, while our 
| great agricultural country is forced 
to:import eggs and butter, 


That there is an immense market | 


{for all the eggs we can produce goes 
without saying. There is first our 
local market, capable of taking the 
| eleven or twelve million dozen which 
| we import each year. There is then 
the great outsida markets. Great 
Britain alone consumed in 1914 eggs 
valued at £24,500,000, of which 
500,00 were imported. Russia sent the 
largest number of eggs, next came 
| Denmark followed by practically all 
| the countries n Europe. There is room 
‘in Canada for a big increase in our 
{egg production.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 


} ~ 
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| A seedy looking man with a con- 


you the box | the best of him ain't born yet. But it! 8uming financial condition which pre- | 


| cluded the possibility of the purchase 
| of a drink. He cudgled his brain and 


finally hit on a scheme. Rushing into 


“A lady just fainted outside. 
you got any whisky?” 
“Why, yes, here’s some,” said the 


Have 


eral quantity. 

“Ah, thanks,” ‘as he gulped it down, 
| “it «always upsets me to see 
faint.” 


—— 


“What's that piece of ,cord tied 
around your finger for?” 


| to post a letter.” 
' “And did you post it?” 


i “No, she forgot to-give it to me." | Life, 


‘Marketing of Eggs|Crops That 


The local | 


On the other hand, | 
a country like Denmark, which has 


£10,- , 


sympathetic clerk, pouring out a lib- | 


“My wife put it there to remind me 


Give Profits 


Forage Crops Always Yield Severai 
Profits to the Farmer 


At this time when the farmers are 
urged to increase the amount pro 
duced on their farms, it is cur first 
duty to consider what crops give the 
best profits. By the term profits are 
understood not onl; the valne of the 
yield directly and indirectly, but alsc 
the value of the residue left in the 
soil and the ‘condition of the soil. 
From this standpoint it is clear that 
; crops such as clover, alfalfa and corr. 
}are much more profitable than wheat 
or oats. These crops. have been call- 
ed the “five profit” crops, inasmuck. 
|e they give five profits where wheat 
| gives one. Let us look for a minute 
jat the five profits. They are (1) the 
|crop fiself; (2) dhe products—milk, 
| butter, beef, eggs, pork or horse power 
| —thit can be manufactured from the 
; crop; (3) the mantre; (4) the prepar- 
; ation of the Jand for a crop of grain; 
jand (5) the distribution of york and 
income, 
With regard to the value of the 
crop itself, most farmers wil acknow- 
| ledge that clover, alfalfa or corn crop 
is at least asyvaluable as a wheat or 
{oat crop. It is, however, the high 
j value of the clover, alfalfa or corn 
; crop when fed to stock ana manu- 
facured into milk, beef, pork, etc., 
that commends these crops lo the at: 
tention of the farmer. The profits in 
| this connection are usually high, and 
| the labor involved can be mostly ar- 
}ranged for at times which would 
| otherwise be largely unoccuied 
} Again, the valu2 of the manure 
| arising from the feeding of clover and 
peorn crops and the manufacture of 
| milk, beef, pork, ete., is very high. 
| It is computed that four-fifths of this 
| plant food tlmet is fed is returned in 
) the manure. 
| The chief difference, however, be: 
| tween such crops and grain crops lies 
} in the condition of the land after har- 
} vest. We all know how clover and al- 
falfa enrich the soil in nitrogen and 
huntus, and how the culvitation given 
the corn saves moistur , and kills 
| weeds. As a matter of experience 
grain crop, and,corn or roots to a good 
clover or alfalfa crop. In other words, 
corn, clover, and alfalfa prepare the 
land for a crop of grain, and are of 
| the greatest value when grown in ro- 
| tation with the grain crops, 
| Jinally, the growing and feeding of 
corn, clover. and.alfalfa make for 
economy on farms. Their use makes 
it possible for a distribution of labor 
; over the whole year instead of over a 
portion of the year, with the result 
that work is done more efficiently and 
at less cost. Besides, the business 
becomes largely a cash business, with 
money coming in at all times of the 
year, with the result that the neccs- 
sary buying can be done more cheap- 
ly than is done on credit. 

While, therefore, not discouraging 
the production of wheat and oats we 
should remember that in permanent 
; agriculture other crops are often far 
more valauble, yielding as they de 
several profits instead of one.—Que 
{bee Journal of Agriculture, 


Heavy Khaki Orders 
According to the Glasgow Herald, 
every khaki mill in Leeds and the 
, \vest Riding generally is taxed to 
jthe utmost capacity, and the output 


not dream of,"|@ drug store he called out excitedly: | Of army clothing has been further ac- 


;centuated by a large order from the 
| Russian government, It is stated that 
| part of an order for 3,000,000 yards of 
cloth for Russia is finding its way into 
Yorkshire, and to the 50 firms in and 
{around Huddersfield there ‘have to 


na lady | be added ag, many around Leeds and 


Dewsbury engaged in making khakl 


——— — — ——— 


| -Amy--dimson is the ligh weight 

; champion of the dictrict. 
Fanny~That so? I didn't know he 

was a boxer. bad 

Amy—He ‘isn't! 


Hle’s a grocer.— 


| 
\ 


Beecham’s Pills, 
to which all 


| 
| 


greater cheerfulness 
of poisonous impurities. 
parents, Beecham’s , Pills 


Sold cverywhere in Caneds nd 


The Best Remedy For All Ages 


and proven so by thousands upon thousands of tests 
the whole world over, is the famous family medicine, — 

The ailments of. the di 
2 _ are subject,—from 
many serious sicknesses, are corrected or prevented by 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


a few doses now, and you will KNOW what it m 
ya? better digestion, sounder sleep, brighter aaena 
r 


Worth a Guinea a Box 


Peeparcd only by Thomas Beochem, St. Helens, Leaceshire, Baglead. 


The directions with every bez are very valuable—especially to wemes. 


tive organs 


which come s0 


our system has been cleared 
or children, parents, grand- 
are matchless as a remedy 


U, 8. America.’ In beseo, 25 cents, 
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Save The Child 


BY MAS, E.G, REITZED. 
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higher plane of christianity. For in- 
stance lnok at the relationship between 
the nother and her eons and daughters 
and eee if the franchise should not be 
granted her, Is there any person on 
earth who feels so deep an interest in 
the welfare of her children as the mother? 
She may use her best influence in the 


How can mothers’: protect their child- | home to train her child in the principles 


ren against the evils of Intemporance— 


of temperance and purity, but the govern- 


1 would say first by setting them aj Ment of the country in partiership with 


good éxainple in their early youth and by 
pointing out to them others that you 
hold ag models, for we all know that the 
greatest impressions can be made on the 
young mind, Next of great importance 
is the Public and Sabbath school teachers. 
We would like to see more temperance 
taught in our Public and Sabbath schools 
which is the foundation of every child's 
life. Have you ever realized or noticed 
how # Sunday school lesson can be im- 
pressed on the young mind, which they 
van recall after they are grown up? then 
when temptation comes before thein, sur- 
sly they cannut forget the home and 
Sunday school influence. 

Let us aa White Ribboners band to- 
gether and Belp to rid our fair province 
from the curse of liquor, and with this 
and hundreds of other temptations would 
be out of their way that are confronting 
the young; let us teach our boys and girls 
to shun @yil companions for t 
the snares of intemperance. 

Let us all etrive hard to gain the bal- 
det for therein lies our power. 


: rit 
notice’ women have come very much toj ¥! 


the front during the past century, and 


' 


| 
i 
| 


the liquor trattic sets up a bar-room with 
all its temptations within a hundred 
yards of her door, that bar-room for no 
other purpose but to make muney for the 
government and for ghe trade and to ruin 
the youth of the nation, All the hangers- 
on and idlers around that den have the 
legal right to vote for whisky while the 
huble-hearted christian mother must 
stand passively by. 1 appeal to every sen- 
timent of ourcommon humanity to the 
iinperial voice of reason and of con- 
scienve—should not that mother have a 
ballot paper placed in her hand in order 
to wipe out intemperance and all its evils 
and save her boy? Mothers who have 
no sons in your home, you perhaps 
have daughters which are growing up, 
and some day will establish a home of 
Lerown, would you for one moment 
think of giving your consent if she were 
to start a new lite with a companion that 


hese Jae | is intemperate? 


Mothers, let us do all that lies in our 
power w educate our children that they 


We have|#e veek for the highest, most com- 


te and perfect ideal of sweet and gra- 
cious, pure, independant iife fur they are 


every day we are realizing more and, tv be the stability of suciety, the virtue 


more ier equality if not superiority to 
men. Ifthis is true, why should she 
not have all the privi eges and rights of 
aman: Let us take, first, her intellect- 
ual capacity, ie she not equal to man in 
thig line? For is it not a true maxim 
“Intellect knows no sex.’’ Go into our 
colleges and universities and eee who 
wins the gold and silver medals, The 
young iady as frequently as the youny 
inan. Take books and magazines, look 
atthe names of authors, and over and 
over again, you will find that the women 
can wield her pen with as much facility 
and ability as the man, therefore is she 
not as well qualified as he? It wouli le 
easy to fortell what would be the im- 
proved moral character of our laws and 
thereby remove the evils of intemperance, 
our government would be lifted to a 


. NOTICE 


In the matter of the Court of Con 
firmation of the ‘l'ax Enforcement Re- 
turn of the Town of Didsbury, in the 
Province of Alberta, take notice that 
His Honour Judge Carpenter, Judge 
of the District Court of Calgary, by 
order dated March 17th, A. D. 1915, 
has appointed Wednesday, the ninth 
day of June, 1915, at the hour of 10.30 
o’clock in the forenoon, at the Court 
room, in the Town of Didsbury, as 
the time and place for the holding of 
the Court of Confirmation to confirm 
the ‘Vax Enforcement Return of the 
‘Town of Didsbury, for taxes due to 
the said Municipality to: December 
Zist, 19t4. 

A. Brusso, Sec - Treas, 


NOTICE 


In the matter of the Couit of Con- 
firmation of the Tax Enforcement Re 


turn of the Rural Municipality of 


Mountain View No, 310. ‘Take notice 
that His Honor Judge Carpenter, 
Judge of the District Court of Calgary 
has appointed Wednesday. she +, 

dayof June, 191s, at 10,90 Oxcluck 
the forenoon inthe Counmause of Dids- 


bury for the holding of the Court of| conditions approved hy a Judge or the 


Confirmation to confirm the ‘Vax En- 


forcement Return ef she. Rigel Ja ani- 


cipality of Mountain View No. 310. 


Dared gp Didebury thus went: 


second day of March, 5915. 
J. &. Stavever, 


ey tiec.-'l'reas. 


The 
of the pur 


o: womanhood and honor of tnanhoud; aii 
tuls depends upon the development ot a 
yuuu fiume lite, for we have seen that ig- 
hurance is soil in which seeds of badness 
dt has 
been shown time and again that the in- 
fluence of the hume is the tmust whole- 
SBULLIC, 

Finaily, and above all, let us pray for 
our chudren, let us, vo to speak, put a 
Wail os prayer around them, tor we know 
they are surrounded by evils of intem- 
perauce, when we can aay with the writer. 


grow with alarming rapidity. 


Un the ruck of agew founded 
What can shake our sure repose 
By salvation wails surrounded ° 
We can laugh at all our foes. 


Save the child and you save the nation. 


NOTICE UF JUDICIAL 
SALE OF FARM 
LANDS 


Pursuant to the Order made in the 
action of North ef Scotland Canadian 
Mortgage Company Limited vs. Orris 
W. Hembling et al., the Southwest 
Quarter and the Southeast Quarier of 
Section 4 im lownsbip 31, Range 27, 
West ofthe 4th Meridian, Alberta, 
will be sold by public auction at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon on Saturday 
the 15th day of May, A.D. 1915 at or 
near the Post Office, Didsbury, Alberta. 

The property consists of 326 acres, 
more of ‘ess, situate about 314 niles 
from the Post Office of Siebertville 
and 18 miles from the Railway Station 
of Didsbury. ‘Vhe vendor is informed 
that on the property are the fuilowing 
improvements — On the Southeast 
Quarter is a one storey house 12 x 20 
with shingle cool, in fair tepair, and 
a frame barn 18 x 26 and 32 feet high 
with a shingle roof. ‘Whe half section 
is fenced all round and contains a 15 
acre pasture field fenced off. ‘I'he 
fence is of three strind wire and is in 
fair repair. ‘Vhere is also a well on 
the property close to the buildings. 
‘The soil is of black san:ly loam with a 
clay and yravel subsoil. 125 acres of the 
land are under cultivation, 

The property will be sold subject to 
a Reserve Bid fixed by the Court and 
suliject to the reservations and condi- 
tions conusined in the original grant 
frow the Crown or piearine upon the 

i title. 


existing 

aR i§ per cent. 
Gn the sa of the 
} without 
in three 
3 years 
percent. 
perannum. In all other respects the 

Master in Chambers will apply. i 
Further particulars may he otstained 
from: Lent, Jones, Mackay & Mann, 
Calgary, Alberta, Solicitors tor the 


Vendor. 


the Praviens of Athe 

Ql rt +02, tytg. wen 

a, Lavanies J. Crance, 
Clerk of the Court. 


DATED at the Cig of Colenry ia 
) tts 8 y 


‘or other printed matter enclosed in 


The DIDSBURY PIONEER 


Published at Didsbury, Allta,, 


SRA etl te One Dollar per year in advance. All arrearages of six 
months or nfore Will be at the rate of $1.50 per year. To U. 8. $1.50 per year. 
Advertising rites quoted on application. H. E. OSMOND, Proprietor. 


Terrible Sattles Now Raging 


‘Canadian Tro ps Win Fig Battle—rooo Casulties 


In the general engagens tat Lin- Operations in the North Sea still 
hemarcq fast week when the Germans remain a mystery. Britain has closed 
wade an unexpected drive onthe Al-|the Sea to shipping between Holland 
lied lines the: Canadian reyiments}and England. 

covered themselves with wory, but} Operations in the Da danelles have 
Canada today mourns the 10.5 Gf toon |ayain commenced with the landing of 
of her gallan? sons ‘Through she ‘There is no 
good work of these troops the treak} news of these operstions although it 
made by the Germans with their as- a that the 
iy yong to 


large numbers of troops 


is now yenerally conce 
phyxioting Gombs was closea up and |foreieg of the Pardane 
they recaptured guns which had 


taken 


ven} be border than at first thought. 

of hostilities 
home broke all the ries of war ooo] th. ipo with the 
cording to the text books of the Ger-| Yser fur interest. The gateway into 
mans and they had to face, half sick | Hungary by the Uzsok Puss again is 
and blind from deadly fumes, schrap-|the scene of sanguinary tighting, with 
nel, rifle and machine gun fire with-|neither side making any great gains. 
out the opportunity of defence unti: 
they reformed and urove the enemy 
back and gave the French tim: 
cover. 


Che Canadians drivicg char e Tn the co tert ate: 


Coo 


Col. boyle, Crossfield, 
Killed 


to re 
All France and Engiand ts 
ringing with praises for our yathin 
men, but their deep sympathy in the 
heavy losses are the keynote of de-- 


patches. a 


s.veral \iberta meu were killed 
ne wounded mn the bip batue on Fri- 
day 
most prominent being Lieut.-Col. 
Dense masses of Germans are heat- Boyie of Crossfield killed Col. Boyle 
ing agaits the Allicd tines in aun en-! was formery a major in the 15th Light 
deavorto reak through. Their ob} Horse and was a very popular officer. 
ject again seems tole to break through 
to Calais and Dunkirk but the Alles 
lines stil. stand unbroken and the men 
are holding heroicaily against heavy 
odds. 


Postal Laws of 
Canada 


Under the Post Office Act, Sections 
65 and 66, the Postmaster General has 
the exclusive privilege of receiving, 
collecting, conveying and delivering 
letters within Canada. 

Bills and accounts whether in open 
or sealed envelopes, as well as circulars 


He was very well known in the Cross- 
field and Carstairs district, 

Col. Boyle leaves a wife and two 
young children who reside on his 
ranch near Crossfield. 


| ing. 
attention, create interest, inspire con- 


the reader to buy. How is favorable 
attention attracted? Use appropriate 
headings, attractive, informing illus- 
trations, and good typ graphical dis 
play. 

Desire for an article is created by 
appealing to sight, hearing, taste, 
touch, and the desires, needs, senti- 
ments, emotions and prejudices of the 
reader. 

Conviction is carried by giving in- 
formation and logical argument why 
the consumer should buy, and answer 
the objections in his mind as to the 
desirability or necessity of the article, 

Confidence is secured by not using 
extravagant terms and claims, In- 
fluencing the reader to buy is brought 
about by giving the strongest selling 
points of the article, and the price, If 
the price is low for the quality then 
price is a good selling point. 

There are two kinds of advertise- 
nents. ‘I'he REMINDING style, and 
the INFORMING Or SALESMANSHIP style. 

‘Yoo many retailers use the remind 
ing style of copy and leave out the 
most essential parts of the advertise- 
ments. By all means talk in terms of 
why and not deal in generalities. 

‘Just Arrived! Our New Spring 
Goods.’ ‘*Men’s Stetson Hats,’’ etc. 
Vis kind of copy is not salesmanship, 
it is reminding copy and attention and 
interest are lost because some selling 
points about the goods has been omit 
ted, 

These same advertisers have goods 
of the very best quality, carefully sel- 
ected, high grade in every respect and 
guaranteed to give satisfaction, yet 
they fail to tell you so. 

They have a clean, neat store, and 
clerks who seem to take pleasure in 
waiting on you and meet you with a 
smile that goes tar toward holding the 
customer and if the goods are higher 
in price than the other fellows, there 
must be some reason for it, 
are better in quality he should say so. 


envelopes sealed or ready to be sealed, 
are ‘‘Letters” within the meaning of 
the Post Office Act. 

There is a penalty under Section 136 
of the Post Office Act which may a 
mount to $20.00 for each letter un 
lawfully carned. 

It has been brought to the attention 
of the Post Office Department that 
some lusiness firms desiring 10 avoid 
paying the War ‘Tax which became ef- 
fective on the 15th April, propase 
making arrangements for the delivery 
of accounts, Ills, circulars, ete , 
through means other than the Post 
Office, contrary tothe Postal Act, and 
a warning is hereby given that the Post 
Office Department intends to insist 
that the Jaw shall be rigidly lived up 
to, and will in no circumstances allow 
these parties to avoid paying the one 


cent tax which has heen imposed for 
war purposes. 

All letters conveyed, received, co’. 
lected, sent or delivered in contra- 
vention of the Post Office Act’ will be 
seized and necessary steps immediately 
taken for the prosecution of the offend- 
ers in all crises where the law has been 
contravened. 


Selling Through 
Publicity 


Adyertising has been reduced to a 
ocho, HG, and unless some attention is 
paid to a few of the requirements of 


wasted. ple. 


nd S turuay lust, amongst the| 


The writing of advertisements is the 
most difficult task of all kinds of writ- 
Vhe ad must attract favorabie 


fidence, carry cunviction, and influence 


if they 


Five cents a sack on sugar, and isc a 
eed advertising the money spent has sack on flour means a lot to poor peo 


King Hiram Lodge No. 21, A.F.&A.M 

Meets every Tuesday evening on or te- 

fore tull moon, A’ visiting brethren 

welcome. 

JOHN NIXON, 
Secretary. 


H. E. OSMOND, 
W.N. 


DIDSBURY LODGE NO. 18, 1.0.0.F. 
Meets in Oddfellows Hall, Didsbury, every 
Thursday evening at 8 o'clock sharp. 
Visiting Oddfellows always welcome. 


J. SINCLAIR, N. G. 8.R. WOOD, Sec. 


W. A. Austin 
Barrister, Solicitor and Notary Public 


Special Attention paid to collections— 
Giese: Over Union Bank of Canada 
lock. 


Didsbury -.- - 


#lverta 


Dr. A. J. Weart, M.D.,C.M. 
Physician, Surgeon 


Graduate Toronto University. Officeand 
pet aac one b'ock west of Union 


Didsbury --- Alverte 


Dr. G. R. Ross, D M.D., L.D.S. 
Dental Surgeon 


Oftice on Hammond Street. 
Didsbury -- - 


Phone 120 
Alberta 


W. C. GUULER 
Undertaker and Emba!mer 


Didsbury Phone 1o1 
Olids, - -« 


@lvueca 


The Children’s Favorite 
Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
ee Whooping Cough. 

r for ite 
ane papiaeem tr 
or and may be 
ven as e 7 as to an adult 
Price 26 cte; Large Sise, 60 cts. 


~ ABE, 


SYNOPSIS OF CANADIAN NORTH- 
WEST LAND REGULATIONS, 


HE gole head of a family, or any 

male over 18 years old, may home- 
steal a quarter section of available Do- 
minion landin Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
or Alberta. Applicant must appear in 
person at the Dominion Lands Agency 
or Sub-Agency for the District. Entry 
by proxy may be made at any Dominion 
Lands Agency (but not Sub-Agency), on 
certain conditions, 

Duties—Six months residence upon 
and cultivation of the land in each o! 
three years. A homesteader may live 
within nine miles of his homestead on a 
farm of at least 80 acres, on certain con- 
ditions. A habitable house is require.’ 
except where residence is performed in 
the vicinity. 
an certain districts a homesteader in 
good standing may pre-empt a quarter 
section alongside ihe ontemena Prive 
$3 acre, 
tiee—Six months residence in each 
of three years after earning homestea:! 

tent; aleo 50 acres extra cultivation. 

Eeeonntion patent may be obtained 9+ 
goon as homestead patent, on certain 
conditions. 
A eettler who has exhausted hishome- 
atead right may take a purchused home- 
stead in certain districts, Price $3.0 
per acre. Du Must reside six 
months in each of three years, cultivat: 
50 acres and erect a house worth $300. 

The area of cultivation is su ” 
reduction in case of rough, scru’ or 
atony land. Live stock may he eubeti- 
tuted for cultivation under certain con- 
ditions, 

W. W. CORY, C.M.G., 


Deputy of the Minister of the Interior. 


N.B. — Unauthorized publication of 
this advertisement will not be paid for, 
OHSS. 
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BRITISH NORTH SEA FLEET IS 


GUARDING THE DANGER ZONE 


PRACTICES FORMATIONS 


AND WAITS FOR ENEMY 


An Officer on Duty in the North Sea, whose Cruiser has Steamed 


17,000 Miles since the War 


Began, Tells of the Activity 


Among the Vessels of the Flect 


The Morning Posi publishes the fol- 
lowing from an officer on board one 


of the British protected cruisers in the! 


Grand Fleet: 

I suppose you want to‘Rnow a little 
of how we are getting on and what 
we are doing. Of course, I can’t tel! 
you any details, but it is the same 
thing—waiting and watching. We 
know we shall get our chance event- 
tally; then we hope to be in the lime- 
Nght a little. The point that is so 
ngeravating to us is that to the un- 
thinking person we are doing nothing. 
Herr Ballin, the manager o7 the Ftam- 
burg-American line, says that we are 
lurking in ou: harbors. That may be 
#0 but how does that statement coin- 
cide with this one of mine: From the 
first week in August to the middle of 
November my ship has steamed no 
fewer than 17,000 miles, and that in 
the North Sea! And of course we 
have not been alone, The Grand 
Fleet have been with us, and, al- 
though they lave not covere1 so many 
miles, yet they have been at sea just 
as long as my ship, but owing to our 
high speed and the duties we have 
to perform—scouting, reconnoitering, 
ete —we have naturally travelled 
many miles. Herr Ballin need not 
worry; 
know where to find us. Of course, the 
Germans can say the same to us, that 
we know where to find them, Oh, yes, 
we know exactly, Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, 
Cuxhaven and Heligoland. People who 
don't understand will say: “Why don't 
you go there and attack them?” Not 
much! We have our own plans, and 
they are certainly not going to take 
our splendid fleet into their mine-in- 
fested areas and under their  fort- 
resses. Every mile of their coast 
bristles with heavy guns. 

Think we are going to attack them 
in narrow waters, giving their submar- 
ines just the opportunity they are so 
anxiously looking for? We play our 
game; not theirs. Their fortresses 
and shore guns and all the money and 
swill that have been expended on 
them are all wasted as fartas the Brit- 
ish fleet in concerned. Weare not out 
to fight fortresses; at all events not 
stationary ones. We don’t mind their 
floating fortresses—to wit, their 
ships. Besides, what do you put guns 
in a ship for? Simply so that you can 
move from place to place. 
ter all, are only movable fortresses. If 


Se nese See 


Rubber Famine 
In Germany 


Entirely Cease—Supply Ex- 
haustec 

hat there is an almost desperate 
demand for rubber in Germany is now 
evident from the continual attempts 
leing made to secure the material. 
Before the war got properly under 
way, there-were several English firms 
that unwittingly allowed their rubber 
to leak out and ultimately be received 
in German hands, but now they under- 
stand the importaticn tricks of the 
Germans, and the British government 
has issued an order prohibiting the ex- 
port from England. 

An outstanding fact to be remem- 
bereg is that nearly all the plantation 
rubber available every year—about 
70,000 tons—is produced within the 
British empire and is controlled by 
British firms, There is a little grown 
in the Dutch East Indies, and Ame:i- 
can houses control a few eastern plan- 
tations, But the great bulk of the 
plantation rubber is brought to Lon. 
don, and in normal times large quanti- 
tles are transhipped to Germany. 
Henceforth 10 supplies will be sent 
out of the country except under a li- 
cense. Presumably large quantities 
will continue to be shipped to our Al- 
lics, Within the last three months the 
value of rubber sent to Russia—large- 
ly, it ig stated, for army snow bouts 
—has been enormous, and France will 
be able to take all that she wants. 

Of about 2,000 tons lying at Antwerp 
it is under: tood that only 100 tons :e- 
mained when the German took posses- 
sions of the port, . 

Prohibition of exports means, among 
other things, that the representatives 
in London of American tirms will not 
be able to fulfill their contracts, 
United States herself requires large 
quantities of rubber, but there is rea- 
son to believe that rubber has been 
sent from this country to the United 
Stateg and has been re-exported there 
to Germany via Italy or Holland. - 

Although merchants in the United 
States at present will not be able to 
receive supplies of plantation rubber 
through London, there will still be the 
wild ‘rubber available. Brazil annually 
exporig, about 40,000 toffe;; of which 
pongtey aha than half comes to this 


I. ports 


uptry ahd rather less than half goes 
0 the United States. The Jatter coun- 
try ueually takes about a third of the 
world's supply, s0, should she secoive 
the whole a the Brazilian production, 
Luere would reMAain little for export to 
Nurope. P 

Normally, German liners share with 
British vessels the carriage of the rub- 
ber from Para; today there are only 
British ships to carry it. Any attempts 
to ship the riibber by different routes 
must immediately become known. 


The four stages of hair, according 
4 a local barber, are: Bald, Fuss, Is, 
as. 


if they want us, well, they | 


Ships, af-| 


The | 


|they elect to remain in their defend- 
‘ed harbors, well, they must; but uo 
matter how long they stay they will 
‘not wear down our Vigilance, That 


| they will be bound to come out sooner |” 


or later there can be no doubt. They 
‘are not increasing their efficiency by 
‘remaining in harbor, and it is well 
| known in naval history that to remain 
jin harbor is fatal to your chences of 
| success, 

| We are adding to our 
;every day. 


efficiency 
We take every opportun- 
ity of practice, gunnery, torpedo, etc, 
and also battle tactics, accustoming 
every one to his exact duties. Our 
‘ships know exactly what our com- 
mander in chief's plans are. Constant 
practice under varying conditions of 
weather, light and position have en- 
abled every captain to know exactly 
what to do under each condition in 
whick we might find ourselves. Don't 
think that is something? The enemy 
cannot do that, bottled up as they are. 
Don't you worry. Our Admiralty and 
|the commander in chief of the home 
fleet know exactly what they are 
about, and if you are asked, “What is 
the navy doing?” all you have to tell 
{them is that we are simply doing 
; what our navy was built for, “to ride 


| the waves and to defend our shores.” 


| But when the suitable time arrives 
;we shall do more than that, I feel 
| confident. 
}our first line of defence, and without 
‘it we are lost. We have lost some 
|ships, but, then, we expected to, You 
cannot expect to make an omelet with- 
out breaking eggs. But, still, our 
losses are considerably less than we 
meade provision for, and even if our 
enemies do lurk in their harbors we 


{have given them something to remem. | 
| ber each time they have shown them- | 


selves. When you remember the 
‘number of ships we have in the North 
Sea and the activity of their submar- 
‘ines, and also the way they have 
{strewn mines all over the place, you 
|must admit that our casualties have 
| been very light. It is only thoughtless 
people who suggest that we are doing 
‘very little. Just suppose that our 
| fleet were withdrawn for a short time, 
do you realize what would happen? 
1It is really worth an hour's thought. 
and after you have thought for an 
hour you will say, “Thank God for our 
'navy!” 

} 


Price 


What War 


Will Cost 
feated 
Added to the increasing expense 
of war, the cost of peace in the pre- 
sent war will probably be the grea:- 
est that a losing nation has ever 
paid. The defeated power will un- 
doubtedly be required o pay an 
enormous price, for past history 
shows that a winning nation in- 
variably demands huge compensation 
for its losses, ; 
Count Bernstoff, German ambassad- 
or to the United States, has stated 
that the Kaiser, if he conqucts 
France, will exac: an indemnity o 
}$2,500,000,000; all the 
lonies, including Morocco, 
land Tunis would become 
| property and 3,000,000 rifles, 3,00 
}guns and 40,000 horses would 
| confiscated as spoils of war. 
| Germany is noted for excessive 
; demands from the nations it defeats 
\in war. The recent war fine of £2,- 
{009,000 on Antwerp is an eaxmple. 
| At the time of the Franco-Prussian 
; War Bismarck endeavored to obtain 
from France the huge indemnity of 
£ 250,000,000 sterling. England made 
| strong representations to Berlin, and 
| succeeded in having this amount re- 
‘duced to £200,000,000, payable in 
{four years, France, however, hand- 
led over the last coin of the fine two 
{years and seven months after the 
|conclusion of the war, but not until 
{then wer. German troops moved 
| from the country. 
| On the other hand, it is the popu- 
jlar belief in Great Britain that when 
|Germapy has been conquered § she 
| will be forced to surrender her en- 
tire navy, destroy her armaments, 
disband her army, pay an enormous 
indemnity to France_as well as re- 
|store Alsace and Lorraine, and other 
indemnities to Belgium and to 
England as well as large territoria) 
concessions to Russia. 
| Modern victors are inclined to pun- 
{ish those they conquer more severe- 
ily than hag been the zaze in the past. 
Japan spent millions in winning the 
Russo-Japanese war, and made Rus- 
sia pay heavily for it. The latter 
country, in addition to paying heavy 
fines, had to restore to the Japs the 
portion of Manchuria it had occupied 
and to give up Port Arthur. 


to the De. 


Algeria 
German 


pe eS 


German Conception of War 


The reason why Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg has been suddenly idiol- 
ized is that, in German eyes, he is 
saving the eastern provinces from 
invasion. The German public care lit- 
tle about’ his enormous losses, and 
are even to transforta his 
defeats into victories; so long as he 
can manage to keep the campaign on 
other side of the frontier. The German 
conception of war is that it is a glor- 
fous thing, so long as it rages around 
~ homes of other people.—London 
mes, 


Our navy is and must be} 


French col-| 


be | 


The German 
Spy System 


General’s Chauffeur Was a Pald Ger- 
man Spy 

A German officcr Speaking before 
the war began of the Secret Service 
of his country, wrote to a lady 
friend about it as follows: 

“The most valuable secret service 
agents of my country are not the 
regular ones employed by the Ger. 
man Secret Service—who would, of 
course, be well kzown to the Brit- 
ish Secret Service—but the addition: 
al many thousands of unsuspected 
German residents in Britain, particu- 
larly some naturalized Britons of 
many years’ standing. é 

“These have~ hoodwinked their 
nvighbors by posing as beirg very 
pro-British and anti-German, — while 
many of them have sons serving in 
the British army, navy, ‘civil service, 
or intelligence department. 

“Some of these men have been let 
off with a shortered period cf ser- 
Vice with the German army on con- 
dition that they came to England and 

siudied and surveyed an area of 
several miles round their rosidences, 
so that they could act ag local guides 
-to any invading German force. My 
} government has these me: living at 
and around cvery strategical or im. 
portant landing place, naval and 
military or industrial centre in the 
kingdom, 

“A few have even been given 
English titles, many are serving on 
county and town councils, or hold- 
ing important positions in the world 
of British trade and finance. 

“They are of every possible clars, 
from officials, tutors, merchants, 
clerks, hotel keepers, and waiters, 
| barbers, dock and railway employees, 
|chauffeurgs piano tuners, te!egraph- 
ists; some are even employed in our 
post offices. 

“My own brother 
!months in the emplo,- of a general 
lat Aldershot. Imagine a British 
| chauffeur in the employ of a German 
officer! 

“This great army of Germans in 
i Great Britain—and there is a similar 
service in every important country 
in Europe--is well organized. They 
‘are sworr to attack all -ulnerable 
ints, but have strict orders not to 
| precipitate matters. They are only 
to act when they ret the signal that 
the time is ripe 
airships begins. 

“This army of spies—which is large 
enough to. form a complete army 
| corps—would then get to work. Men 
{and women in their appointed places 
; would cut telegraph and telephone 
wires, blow up tube and rail ‘ay trains, 
| signal Stations, railway, and other 
| bridges, shoot sentries, destroy wire- 
| less stations, tamper with reservoirs, 
| blow up gas works, electric power 
; stations, and, in fact, do every possible 
{harm before seizing the banks, and, 


was fcr some 


=| eventually, torming an arniéd force to 


of Defeat | 


| help in the conquest of Great Britain.” 
No doubt there has been some or- 
| ganization of the same sort effected 
also in Canada! is 


Russia Making Big Strides 


leoanes of Vast Possibilities Lacks 
| Sufficient Sea Coast for Develop- 
| ment of Commerce 

The progress of Russia has been 
tremendous in the last decade, says a 
; Writer in the Popular Science Month- 
|ly. The years since the Japanese war 
have seen the adoption of a constitu- 
! tional regime, the rapid spread of in- 
dustrialism, the greatest agrarian re- 
‘forms since emancipation, and a re- 
markably intelligent study and hand- 
ling of the problems of primary educa- 
‘tion, agriculture and intemperence, 

Along with this has come q clear 
appreciation of the richness of her re- 
sources, “In the markets of the 
world there exists today a famine in 
meat, lumber and breadstuffs,” says 
j the Russian economists, and Russia 
| has, or can develop, all three t’ an in- 
| definite amount, Russia has a geo- 
| graphic basis for a great nation such 
{as is possessed by no cther pcople 
| unlegs it be our own. 

It is wanting, however, in one im- 

| portant respect; it lacks an adequate 
; coast line. Russia’s sea coast is too 
| smail for so large a state and she is 
| bound to demand more. Indeed, that is 
| what she hag been doing for centuries, 
| her coastward movement has been in 
| progress for at least four hundred 
| years and we are witnesses today of 
another gigantic step in this direction, 
The Germans block the way, and ulti- 
mately, combined with them, the 
Swedes and Danes, 

That Russia with her population of 
| 175,000,000, increasing at the rat2 uf 
| nearly three millions a year and with 
{resources so vast and undevelop.d 

that they can only be roughly estimat- 
ed, will be kept permanently bottled 
up is not likely. Her lines of least re- 
sistance and the conquest of an outlet 
;by way of Constantinople to the 
world's trade is ag inevitable as is its 
geographic reasonableness, Toward 
the Persian Gulf the way is also open 
and inviting. Indeed, everywhere in 
| Asia she has the unique advantage of 
internal lines of development‘ and 
therefore also of attack. Geographi- 
cally the serious menace to British 


‘| world supremacy does not lie in Ger- 


many, but in Russia, 


How Britain Gains. 

The Britich victory practically 
izes powers in the European conflict, 
which means that from the standpoint 
of the practical warrior the adv e 
is very much in favor of the English, 
For it {s evident that if Great Britain 
and Germany should continus to sacri- 


ual- 


King’s government would still be able 
to marshal perhaps the most powerful) 
feet on earth, —Detrol it Free Press, 


’ 


| 


| 
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LATEST BOOK OF VON BERNHARDI 
REVEALS THE PLANS OF GERMANY 


“BRITAIN AS GERMANY’S VASSAL,” IS THE TITLE 


Remarkable for the Author’s Spirit of Prophecy in Dealing with 
the German Ambition and Determination to Rule the ° 
* World, no Matter How the End is Attained 


Under the illuminating title of 
“Britain as Germany’s Vassal,” the 
latest work of General Fredrich von 
Bernhardi who attained international 
prominece two years ago by his now 
well known work, “Germany and the 
Next War,” has been translated into] 
England and has just reached this 
country. Written in 1913, this latest 
work of Germany’s greatest advoca‘e 
of expansion by war, is, like its pre- 
decessor, remarkable for the author's 
spirit of prophecy in so far as the in- 
tentions and acts of his own country, 
are concerned, 

Much which the volume contains 
might have been written since the 
war began and would be a fairly ac- 


crushing France and acquiring dom. 
ination of Europe,’: North Africa and 
Asia Minor. In plain language, Gen 
eral von Bernhardi asserts that Brib 
ain must become Germany’s vassal 
either through war or submission. 

Mr. Barker, in a preface to the work” 
callg attention to the fact that diplo- 
matically and militarily, Germany has 
carried out every one of von Bern- 
hardi’s recommendations contained ia 
this volume, adding: 

“His latest: book’ is. perhaps the 
most remarkable political indiscretion 
of modern times.” ie 

Von Bernhardi has given consider- 
able space in his book to the United 
States. He thinks that this country 
curate account of what has actually} should fight England and that the 
happened. After a careful perusal of | United States is making a great mise 
the work it is impossible to escape | take in its advocacy of peace and ar 
the conclusion that General von Bern- | bitration treaties, although he excuse 
hardi either knew the military pro-|ed the policy on the ground of tre 
gram af his country and hoped by a|mendous population, in accessibility 
strong advocacy of it in his public /and in exhaustible resources, which : @ 
writings to push it to speedy consum-! believes responsible for a “fancied” 
mation, or has been gifted with re-! security. “ ae 
markable powers of divination. With his characterisH@ aptness the 

The translation of this work of von | author has in his work-hit squarely on 
Bernhardi has been done by a wellja problem which has’ been agitating 
known student of German conditions,¢the United States for some time, 


e, and 
Mr. J. Ellis Barker, who is bestiwhich was thet#ubject of the | presi- 
known for his work “Modern Ger-/dent’s message vecently—the question 
many.” of preparedness, On this. subject von 


In this latest work, von Bernhardi| Bernhardi has no illusions. Without 
has traversed much of the same!any particular reference to the United 
ground covered by his orginal book. | States, he says: Mir 
Again is found the doctrine that Ger- “The greatest crime that can be 
many must strike hard and quick to! committed again:$ a nation is the ne 
crush France, that war is a necessary | glect of its armed power and the di- 
factor in the development of culture} minutlion of its armed forces. When 
and the upbuilding of a nation, that!army and navy are neglected, or lose 
peace breeds decadence, and that} prestige, the national organism sick- 
treaties weré made to be broken and} ens.” 
should never be seriously regarded 8 | Wizard as he has been in foresce- 
binding. ing events in Europe, von Bernhardl 

But the author now goes to limits | reveals one mistake in his new book. 
which were never dreamed of by the! Urging war upon the Entente powers, 


and the flight af) feccers of his other volume. By war, |“although it may lead to war similar 


e says, Germany must acquire sup-|to the Seven Years’ War,” he predict- 
remacy in Eurpoe and the Mediter-|ed that there would be delay in the 
ranean first, and follow this with the | sending to the Continent of an Eng- 
mastery of the world. | ‘lish expeditionary force, He based his 

“Decadent England,” described as belief in the crushing of France and 
Germany’s chief enemy, must be! the simplifying of Germany's task to 
made subservient to Germany either/a very large extent on this, At the 
by war or by an “alliance,” under:;same time he says unhesitatingly that 
which she must give up her naval;if all the pewers of the entante 
supremacy, «uit tle Triple Entente,| should attack Germany at ‘the samo 
abandon her allies and disarm by dis: /time—which is what has happened— 
tributing her fleet over the world, | Germany “may meet gefeat nd heavy 
meanwhile leaving Germany alone in| and terrible times,” r 


a ee 


Egypt an English Province; Insulting the Emperor 


Khedive Made a False Move When He | Sacredness of German Majesty Guard- 
Consented to a Holy War ed Very Rigorcusly ~ 

Egypt of the far away Hyksos, of; Imprisonment of from two ‘months 
Moses, of Saladin, of Harun-al-Rachid, | to five yea-s is the usual punishmenc 
has now by formal decree passed un-| inflicted upon German subjects who 
der the protectorate of Great Britain, insult their Emperor or memberg of 
Kver since 1882 England has had para-| his family. According to the courts 
mount influence in Egypt, although; an ‘insult’ may mean anything said 
Turkey claimed suzerainty and the; or done, whether in public or private, 
Khedive was allowed to conduct af-! With or without the intention of offend- 
fairs of state with genuine Oriental | ing, which may be deemed irreverent. 
display. The only country that might; In Antwerp recent!y several citi 
have objected to England's annexation | Zens were arrested for expressing 
is France but under thie circumstances | displeasure with the excesseg of the 
France is all too willing to accede to’ German soldiers. A town official in 
the British claim. | conversation with a German butcher, 

P.obably, of all the countries in-| Who criticized the action of the Bel- 
volved in the war Egypt had most to, Sian government towards Germans, 
gain by remaining absolutely neutral, | Temarked that that was as nothigg 
And certainly Egypt had every reason | compared with the Zeppelin attacks, 
to be loyal to England, After many and the killing of women and child- 
stormy decades the English brought! ren. 
peace to Egypt from the delta of the! The butcher informed the authori- 


Nile up to the further frontiers of the | ties, and the Belgian official was 
Sahara. Millions of dollars were} arrested and sentenced to two 
spent in irrigation works, and the de-| months’ jmprisonment. About ten 


sert became fertile. Instead of re-| similar cases occurred within a few 
venging Gordon's death in Khartoum , days. 
& magnificent college wag built for; Statistics collected in 1893, at the 
the benefit of the natives. Lord Cro-,end of the first decade of the pre- 
nier reorganized the finances, saved; sent emperor's reign, showed that 
the country from bankruptcy and, since hig accession to the throne 
made it affluent. And yet England’s;much more than 1,000 years of im- 
attitude was only advisory and direc-| prisonment had been inflicted upon 
tive, . offenders under section 95 of the 
The Khedive, influenced by the Sul-| code. Convictions have been noto- 
tan of Turkey as overlord and head of | riously more numerous than before. 
the Moslems, made a false move when | sopecely a week elapses without the 
he consented to the Holy War. It is|notice In the general preas of three 


difficult to see how Great Britain ;}or four trials of this chargcter. To 
could do other than depos§ him and|the German it is not laughing 
annex his ancient kingdom, As aj Matter. Nevertheless, it remains 


strategic movo the action was neces-' true that no section in the whole 
sary, and considering all that England | criminal code {gs so frequently brok- 
has invested in Egypt, the annexation cn. 
will appear to the world as a measure ———_ 
of justice.—Philadelphia Evening Sikh Travelled From Argentina 
Ledger, The following story, related by a 
British officcr, is a splendid example 
of the spirit of loyalty and devotion 
displayed by the Indian army: “An 
ex-Sepoy of a well known Sikh regi- 
ment, who had retired some years 
hampered, The one is rubber and the| ago, and was making a fortune on a 
other is oil, With Russia establishing | timber farm in the Argentine, heard 
itself in Galicia the oM supplies from|that his old regiment was aprpceed: 
the fields there will b* cut off, and the | ing to thé war, He at once threw up 
measures which have been taken} his work, paid his own passage over 
should prevent any large quantity get- } to London, and on arrival wandered 
ting into Germany from other; about making inquiries until, by a 
sources, The present difficulty is Italy, | great piece of luck, he heard of one 
but no doubt we shall be able to see; of his’ own officers who had been 
that that country does not obtain; returned woundcd from the front. To 
more than its normal imports.—\West.| him he prvferred his request that he 
minster Gazette, ‘ should sent’ out immediatly to 
: ute ol per to take his share in 
Diplomacy fighting Yor e King peror. His 


A-young goclety woman was having 
a chat one evening with a young 
man whom she had just met. They | 
were in the conservatory. 

“Which do you admire the freat 
er,” inquired the young belle, “black 
eyes or biue?” ‘ 

“Vell, really,” replied the young 
fellow, slowly, “the light is so dim 
here Ican't say just now." 


Rubber and Oil Supply 
There are two products without 
which the operations of the German 
armies ure bound to be most seriously 


‘Ow: he 
Mie es Uapended unos t Sr neinten 
sie ag iertiats of anal 
tal and shade trees, aia cae 


As showing the possibilities for tree’ 
irrigation 
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More Patriotism 
and Production 


TEACHING AGRICULTURE IN THE 
SCHOOLS WOULD BE OF VALUE 


REAL AGRICULTURE INSTEAD OF NATURE STUDY 


Need For More Productiveness and 


| TO SETTLE FARM LANDS WITH 
ASSISTANCE OF THE FARMER)... 9o3 ms. 


TO POPULATE BROAD ACRES OF WESTERN CANADA fie GSH. BE Wout deeds you ave iy 
} quired to be known, it is now. Now, 


‘when the empire is at war;, now, 


Alberta Farmers Form Clubs to Settle the Vacant Lands in the, when ‘many of the regular channels 
ea eae ° ° : ‘ of supply are closed; now, when men 
Province, and it is Believed that their Testimony wilthave 


in millions have been summoned from | 
No Small Influence in this Movement ; the’ paths of industry to the inferno + 
(By Charles W. Stokes) 


An American Writer Believes that the way to Teach Farming is 
to Begin with the Practical Application First, and then 


|of destruction; now, is the time when | Acquire Theory and Underlying Principles Later 


tives, friends and acquaintances of | Canada is called upon to put forth her | 


ve we 


Something definite and sensible has|the members to the addersses desig: ; Mishtlest effort to help stem the tide 


at last been accomplished along the 
line of agricultural improvement in 


| 


| 


nated by the club members. 


That is to say, Hiram K. Jones, 


Western Canada in the formation of! now ag prosperous farmer of Alberta, 


the Alberta 
League, which 
at a convention at Olds, Alberta, in 
the early part of February, 
Everyone knows that the rural dis- 
tricts of Western Canada ure sparse- 


Rural 


Development ;iormerly of lowa, will 
came into existence | league with a list of his friends and 


| 


ly populated and only very partly de-) 


veloped; 
advantages which 
the closer settlement and greater de- 
velopment of ail agricultural lands, 
especially at the present time, when 
it is both patriotic and sound business 
to bring every possible new acre un- 
der cultivition. 
tainable ideal and the results to date 
of all the various back-to-the-land and 
other schemes which have been start- 
ed there is a wide gap. 

The back-to-the-land idea is almost 
coincident, as far as age goes, with 


and everyone concedes the ; 
must ensue with 


furnish the 


relatives in the States. Hiram is a 
member of the Pine Coulee Settle- 
ment club, and a copy of the Pine 
Coulee booklet is sent to every name 
he furnishes. Hiram’s. circle of 
friends are agreeably surprised to 
get it—still more so when they come 
upon his name in its pages. “Why, 
for the love of Mike!” they will ex- 


| claim, “here’s old Hiram K. in print!” 


Sooner or later, they are seized with 


| the itch to write to rim, to find out just 


But between the at-/ 


1 


the age of this planet. One might go} 


as far as to say that the inability to 
accomplish anyt!ing really important 
is almost ag old. Looking back over 
the long list of utopias which were to 
have been created, one is struck by 


the rather pathetic factjthat so many | 


of the schemes failed. 


A large num-) 


ber of reasons have been found by, 


writers on social subjects to account 
for this failure; but one reason has 


how good he has been making all these | 


years—-whethor it really is up there 
in Canidy like them there books make 
out. If they don't write, the booklets 
are bound to come into someone else's 
hands, sooner or later, so it amounts 
to the same in the end. 

Now Hiram gets their fetter. He 
writes back and tells them he’s do- 
ing fine sinee he quit Ioway—has had 
bad years with the good, cf course, 
like everyone else in every part of 
the wide world, but, taking everything 
into consideration, has got no kick 
coming. Raises so many bushels of 
wheat to the acre—not so bad, eh? 


,~-has so many head of horses and 


never, I think, been advanced, and it | 


is probably neares the root of the 
matter. Everybody has always been 
urging everybody else to go back to 
the land—nobody has ever 
them to come, 

The man who is alerady on the land 


asked | 


cattle—not so bad in six years?-—- 
likes it fine, so does Mrs. Hiram K, 
Now—mark the conclusion—it his 
correspondent isn’t happening to find 
things quite to his liking, and is think. 
ing of quittipyg his present lo-ca-tion, 


| Why not go along up to Alberta, and, 


has, after all, a considerable interest) 


in the matter. He is quite as much 
affected by the success of any attempt 


to cause the closer settlement of the} 


lands in his vicinity as the business 


man in the distant city or the fine 


ancier in another country, His own 
Jand will eventually be enhanced in 


value; but that is uot so much the; 


desired immediate result, which takes 
he form of greater social happiness 
-—better towns, better school, better 
roads, more railways, more money in 
general circulation, 


iently large i.umber of residents to 
contribute. A thinly populated dis- 
trict is seldom progressive, 


If you can get this changed perspec: | 


tive you will understand that the 


farmer is a very important factor. If} 


he can, (oo, point to his own success 
aS a recommendation why others 
should occupy and cultivate land, you 
Treve a much more forcible argument 
to put before them. One satisticd set- 
uer is worth a ton ol pamphlets—one 


These things are) 
to be had only when there isa suffic: | 


above all, to Pine Coulee? Wouldn‘s 
be like going into a strange section— 
Hiram K. would see to that. Let's look 
up rates and gvead a little bit about 
that conntry. 

The league hopes to command suf- 
ficient finances to maintain offices in 
the United States, with a human fol- 


| low-up system, sending its officials to 


call upon the men on the mailing 


list. That may or may not material- 
ize; but it is important to note that 
the machinery waich the league will 
create will not be devoted to boosting 
any one district. Every section will 
receive its share of attention in pro- 
portion to the energies of its Seitie- 
ment Club, and the league will con- 
centrate upon the development of the 
province of Alberta as a whole. 

The wenld-%e home-maker in Al- 
berta is obviously assured, if he gets 
into touch with this league, of reliable 
information. He deals direct with the 
men who is already on the land and 


; making good, and he finds out the 


prosperous man already on the land, ' 


anxious to get others to come and 


share his prosperity, has six times} 


the pulling power of the back-to-the- 
land advocate who, with all his in- 
terests in the cities, wants them to 
BO. 

é It is therefore obvious that no 
scheme which has for its aim the 
populating of the broad and fertile 
acres of Western Canada should ig- 


nore the possible co-operation of the) tion. 


farmers theniselves. The 


and if their actual working assistance 
could be secured, so much brighter 


be. 


real truth about the country, The 
league has other objects besides this 
primary one of settling lands in the 
province of Alberta. It 
amongst them its endeavor to effect 
a distribution of the populz.ion of the 


province so as to place say 70 per! 


; cent, of the people on farms and the 


value of | be stated, as 
their testimony alone is enormous: | fact, that the Calgary 


| 


balance in the urban centres—to se- 
cure a better system of agricultural 
credits—to facilitate the transporta- 
tion and marketing of farm products 
—and to extend agricultural educa- 
Amongst other things, it may 

Dernaps a significant 
Consumers’ 
League, which is a combination of the 


housewives of Calgary to keep down | 
would the prospects of the scheme! the cost of living, was represented by | 
And this is exactly what the Al-;| its president and executive committee | 


berta Rural Development League, sct- at the Olds convention of the Rural 
ting a noteworthy precedent, proposes | Development League. 


to do. ; 
The modus operandi is briefy this: 


| 
| 


It remains to say that the latter! 
league has a stroug executive. In the} 


person of G. R. 


schedules | 


“Settlement clubs” will be organized Marnoch, president 
composed entirely of farmers. Every | of the Lethbridge Board of Trade, 
locality will in time, it is hoped, have) it has a president who has already 
its own club, taking some arbitrary | demonstrated the feasibility of link- | 
area, such as one township, ‘or the|ing up the development of the city 
basis. Maps will be prepared by these; with the prosperity of the farmer, The 
clubs, showing what Vacant lands Me| Lethbridge board of trade’s system 


| of destruction, to aid the empire and 
j to profit herself. 

In entéving upon the campaign in 
which it is now engaged, the depart- 
ment.of agriculture of the Dominion 

| nas entered upon a task that should 
do untold good. It is not that our 
farmers needed altogethes to be 
prompted to benefit themselves, but 
| that perhaps some of them do not en- 
| tirely recognize the 
{the present and the more probable 
‘critical conditions of the future. If 
i.e War were to end tomy:row, there 
would still be need for every effort 
in productivcness, for many years 
must lapse before the devastation 
that has been caused can be remedied 
or repaired. Unhappily, the probabil- 
ities are that the giant coatliet will 
continue for many months yet, in 
which case tte mira of man cannot 
fathom or foresee the damage that 
{will have been done to every form of 
j industry. To agriculture in particular, 
by the waste of life, by the wrecking 
} OL property and by the spre: ding of 
; desolation. It is in repairing the 
H damage others cause that the farmers 
are calle! upon to aid. It is. their 
mother country that crieg to them. 
The agricultural ‘epartment is not 
alone holding conferences at many 
i points in the country, but it is engag- 
ed in distributing large quantities of 


literature telling how the farmer ean | 


; best serve the interests of the em- 
pire, display his grateful sense of pat- 


;Triotism and bring profit to himself. 
;In brief and explicit language, that 
! 


|all who run may read and understand, 
is pointed out the needs of the situa- 
, tion and how those needs can be met. 
Above all, the device is given ‘o 
| avoid waste, Everything can be util- 
jized, Nothing need be thrown away 
|as valueless, The economy of produc- 
tion is in saving. 

{ The wisest can learn something by 
| reading, and in the Bulletins and Re- 
, ports prepared and written by experts 
and men of practical science, farmers 
Will find hints, sugyestions and infor- 


Ination of the greatest possible value | 
at this season and such as will advan- | 


‘tage both their land and themselves 
for all time. They will also aid them 
in that duty to the empire which is of 

j such passing and instaut importance 

‘that to shirk ft is to be criminal. 

|;Copies of the publications of the 4de- 

; partment oan be hia upon addressing 
Publications Branch, Department of 

| Agriculture, Ottawa. No postage is 

| required on the application. 


How Khaki was Discovered 


)} Young Officer Who Made Discovery 
Becomes a Millionaire 
Khaki, the color of which will! ren- 
{der our soldiers so difficult to see, 
was discovered by a happy accident. 
The British troops in India wore a 
cotton uniform, which when it was 
new, was khaki in color, but after a 
visit to the launary was indescrib- 
able. A Manchester business man, dis- 
cussing this defect, remarked casually 
that a forte awaited the man who 
fcould find a Khaki dye that neither 
sun, soap nor soda would fade. <A 
| young officer heard the remark, hired 
a skilled pative dyer and began his 
search. Years passed in fruitless ex- 
periments, till one day, passing over a 
‘heap of rags, relics of their failures, 
‘they chanced upon cone piece which 
was stil) khaki, though the laundry 
‘had worked its will, But it had re- 
ceived no special treatment so far a3 
they knew, except that it had fallen 
into a metal dish. This was the sec- 
ret. The metal of the dish and the 
chemicals in the dye had combined 


‘to produce that fadeless khaki color, 


which makes our soldiers invisible 


seriousness of | 


Much has been said and done dur- 
ing the last few years in regard to the 
teaching of agriculture in the public 
| schools, particularly the city high 

schools. In spite of all this the farmer 
remains the same and farms in the 
same old way. Is there anything 
wrong? If so, where is the mistake’ 
Should we educate city boys to go in- 
to the country and become farmers, or 
would it be more sensible to educate 
the country boys along agricultural 
lines in such a -way that they will 
want to remain in the country as 
farmers? Why are we teaching agri- 
culture in the city high school? Sev- 
eral excusep are given, but reasons 
are few. If agriculture has any busi- 
ness in the city schools, it is because 
jmany high schoo! graduates hecome 
country teachers and because a few 
country boys and girls attend the city 
schools. Therefore, the course should 
be elective. y 

Doubtless the pedagogical way to 
teach a subject is to begin with the 
theory and underlying principles and 
work up to their practical application, 
but the agricultural way to teach 
farming is to begin with the practical 
application and then possibly we may 
get the theory and underlying prin- 
ciples later, The farmer is practical 
first of all and anything that is going 
to have any effect on him must be 
practical. He must see, for instance, 
that rock phosphete it applied with 
| organic matter pays. Theories con- 
cerning all the chemical changes and 
action of }acteria that bring about 
these results are so much “rot” to 
him at the present time. We hope, 
however, that he may look upon “book 


he sees that it really has a practical 
application, 
Why not teach agricult 


the 
country schools—real 


ire in 


attempts to teach agriculture in the 
country have so far met with failure. 
Judging from practical results, 
dived by farming conditions how much 


city high school?) “But th» country 
teacher has no laboratory.” There ara 
farms all about, and we should not 
make the mistake of thinking that 
the substitute is betler than the thing 
itself. When a professor in mechanics 
wishes to put the finishin; touches 
to his course, he takes his pupils into 
a real shop and shows them how 
| things are actually done. Dr. Hopkins 
o fthe Illinois college of agriculture 
finishes his instruction in soil fertility 
by taking his students on a trip over 
'*Poorland Farm.” 

! That the country teacher has not 
time, is another objection. If you 
{ were Kk a representative body of 
| intelligent people how many could 
nume the bones cf their body, or all 


| 
| Canada's Loans in United States 
Last fall, secretary of state Br, 
told the Monetary Times that Presi- 
dent Wilson's disapproval of United 
States loans to belligerents included 
; Canada, its federal and — provincial 
governments. Sia 2 then nearly $14,- 
(000,000 of our provincial government 
loans have been raised in the United 
| States, in addition to $30,000,000 of 
Canadian municipal and corporation 
loans placed there. President Wilson 
and Secretary of State Bryan are pos- 
sibly recalling the facts that it is 
difficult to separate trade from loans 
or to dam capital at will, But Couat 
von Bernstorif, German ambassador 
at Washington, after sizing up this 
loaning incident, will probably 
Washington that it talks in German 
and acts otherwise. Meanwhile, the 
count continues to talk, 


1 


\ 
i 


“The average man sleeps twico as 


farming” from a diflerent angle when! 


i culture | 
not nuture study? True, it is said that | 


meas: | 


more can be said of it as taught in the! 


the juices poured into it, their effect 
on it, and what it is called at differ- 
ent stages; or trace the blood 
| through all the organs of circulation, 
naming and locating all of the valves 
+of different descriptions, how many do 
you suppose could do it? It is doubt- 
ful if one in a thousand could? If one 
breaks a bone, does he stop to figure 
out whether it is his ulna or his rad- 
ius that is broken, or does he get a 
physician and have the bone set with- 
out ever thinking of its name? If 
he has a pain in the region of hig ab- 
domen, does he try to locate it in his 
illium, or jejunum or transverse col- 
on? He probably takes a dose of pills 
and it that doesn’t stop the pain, he 
goes to the doctor for some medicine 
without knowing but that the pain 
was at the ,yloric orifice. 


In a representative body of intelli- 
gent people, how great a per cent. do 
you suppose can give a recital of 
Grant’s manoeuvres in the capture of 
Vicksburg or of Meade’. and Lee’s 
in the Battle of Gettysburg, or of the 
various ¢ampaigns in the French and 
Indian wars, or name the different 
cities on each gide of the Rhine or 
the Danube or the Columbia or any 
other river, telling what each par- 
ticular city is note. for and what in- 
dustry the people i.e mostly engaged 
in? The teacher spends days and 
weeks and months teaching these 
things, with what reasons: The ex- 
cuses are that they train the intellect 
or the memory or make better citi- 
zens and patriots. Does it train the 

mory or the intellect to cram a lot 
tof facts and retain them only long 
enough to recite or write an examina- 
tion on them and then proceed to ior- 
'get them? Or does foreits a child 
‘to cram his mind with the movements 
'ot armies and the arrangements of 
battleships and retain them only until 
j his immediate need of them is past 
make him a better »atroit or citizen? 
; How much mo. sensible and to the 
purpose it would be if instead of 
spending s0 much time on these 
things, the teacher would snend some 
}of it in teachin+ the child how to 
make a living for himself and those 
dependent upon him. A man with an 
;empty stomach and hungry faces at 
home is a mighty poor citizen and no 
patriot at all. 

Why do our educaters for the most 
part persist in quibbling over theories 
instead of teaching the child some- 
thing that he can use and that is of 
real practical value to him? Such 
| things surely have as great value in 
training the mind and memory as 
what they are now teaching. it is 
{indeed a great tribute to the sturdi- 
ness of our race that our boys and 
girls develop into men and women in 
spite of our systems of education.— 
C, H. Oathout, in the Banker-Yarmer. 


War 


French Yrenches 

Cupid has invaded the trenches of 
the French army. And therewith lies 
an interesting tale. 

When the Lafayette Fund issued 
its appeal for money to be used in the 
purchase of comfort kits to be sent to 
the soldiers in the French trenches, 
$2 came in an cnvelope trom Miss 
Adele Leuville of Planquemine,  La., 
with hopes that “this terrible war wil} 
soon be over.” Wach kit that is for- 
warded contains a card upon whicl is 

the name of the contributor. 


received by a soldier named Maurice 
Dubois of the Twenty-seventh Com- 
pany, Sixth Cavalrv, of the 
Army Corps of France. 

In the frosty weather of the Ar- 


Fourth 


i j Aa: urned the lieutenant into a n \ long as he ought. Four hours out of 
around them. Listings of this land|of advancing live stock to farmers is ee tease Ee Times. a mil | twenty-four devoted to Morpheus 
- will be made, and if the price is satis.) proving @ succcgs, and is becoming | should be sufficient for any man, Fur-/the kind person who had sent him the 
factory and the league is convinced | the standard of similar schemes else] iq trench; wife of the Field| thermore, in the future, man, aided | 
that a man can make a living on it,| where. The vice-presidents are H, M. | ’ 


peas ‘ B01 ‘ Pi Ra ate gaa re taf warm stockings, the woolen mittens, 
STEN M + ~ »( Marshal commanding in France, hasj by electric light, w overcome his | snug-fitting derwer* 

and the members are in a position to EK, Evans of Edmonton, G. B. Smith of} stat nee presented, with the nietol ‘habit of sleeping—go with less and oe ae ER UngerWer ang ete 
recommend it to outsiders and friends | Camrose and P.M, Black of Calgary. | carried in his holster at Waterloo by less sleep, until finally he never) composed the kit. And as he thought 
the central office of the league will| The executive consist of KE. L. Rieh-! the Duke of Wellington, ‘sleeps at all,” said Mr, Ndison. SPtineve ie Ane hale vb au EOS 
see that literature pertaining to that| ardson and Willi:m  Georgeson of | | case donor, it seemed as if the name were 
particular section is prepared and| Calgary, A. J. Matthews of Medicine | ===s———==== : ‘ 


circulated, This literature, taking the| Hut, 8. H, Smith and A, T, Cushing familiar to him. Dubois communicat- 


| 
| written 
tell By odd chance Miss Leuville’s kit was 


gonne trenches, Comrade Dubois could 
not restrain a feeiing of gratitude for 


ghape of small pamphlets containing | of Edmonton, and James Speakman | 


mostly testimony from the farmers in 


the vicinity, will be sent out to rela-| Farmers of Alberta, ( 


SS a 


Scottish Experiments 


Old Country Expert Gives Valuable 
Information Regarding Rearing 
and Feeding o¢ Stock 
Professor Gilchrist, Armstrong Col- 
lege, Newcustle-on-Tyne, gave an ad- 
dress in Aberdeen on efficient and 
economic manuring and feeding to 
the Farmer Students’ Association of 
the North of Scotland Collegs of Agri- 
culture. Particulars wero given of 
the result of a large number of exper- 
iments carried out at Cockle Park 
Farm. Figures were given showing 
how quickly large amounts of nitro- 
gen can be collected by leguminous 
plants under favorable conditions. It 
was found that on the average 11 
bushels more ar. acre of wheat, bar- 
Icy, and oats were grown where these 
crops followed clover; barley gave an 
increased yield of 9 bushels per acre, 
The great bulk of the pastureland at 
Cockle Park had been immensely im- 
proved by treating it with 10 cwt. an 
acre of high grade slag na a first 
Gressing, and 6 cwt. ap acre every 


—— 


ot Penhold, president of the-United | 


three years thereafter, 


The professor gave particulars re- 


garding the rearing and feeding 1) 


stock. With the increase in the cost 
of store cattle an important point was 
to consider how cattle could be reared 
in the most healthy and economical 
qanner. Young stock made better 


gains from a given amount of food | 


than older cattle, and large amounts 
of food were wasted when either un- 
der feeding or over feeding was prac- 
tised. Further, food should not be 
wasted in the final stages, when tht 
live weight gains became consider- 
ably reduced ir proportion to food 
consumed, and at the same time the 
meat was depreciated by becoming 
too fat. 

‘yhe manuring of crops should be 
considered from the point of view of 
the whole rotation, and even longer, 
and also the lasting results rather 
than immediate reBults should be 
aimed at in the manuring of hay and 
pasture, A change of seed from Can- 
ada was always good go far a3 oats 
were concerned, Whereas barley di- 
rect from Canada always gave poor 
results.—Montraal Weekly Witness. 


~ ALFALF 


| Feeding Lambs on Alberta 
| Proves Profitatle 
Alfalfa is becoming an important 


Alfalfa 


crop on the irrigation lands of South. | 


fern Alberta, and an experiment has 
| just been conducted by the Dominion 
| experimental Station at Lethbridge 
to ascertain its value as a feed for 
lambs. The result shows that it is 
entirely satisfactory and protitable to 
buy lambs at market prices and feed 
them with alfalfa as the principal 
ration. The -lfalfa ration was sup- 
Mlemented with smaller quantities of 
oat sheaves and a certain amount of 
grain. 

The following statement shows that 
the average profit per head realized 
was over cne dollar: 

Group 1. Group 2 


\ 


Cost of 230 lambs. .$948.75 $ 948.75 
Cost of feed ........ 281.26 297.55 
Cost of labor (esti- \ 

mated) ...... seeee 43,75 43.75 
Interest on invest- 

ment ..+... cosvee 22,14 22.14 

Total ......+.+++.$1,295.90 $1,312.19 
Selling price .....- 3,609.93 1,684.92 
Net profit ...se+- 214.03 272,73 


' In this experiment the alfalfa ‘was 
{ valued at $8.00 per ton in the stack, 
}and the oat sheaves at $10.00 per ton, 
The cost of the salt given is also in- 
| cluded, 
}equal parts of oats and barley, fed 
whole, was charge] at 1%,¢ per pound, 
which is quite in keeping with the 
|market price at the present time. 
| In arriving at the figure quoted al- 
}lowance was made for the cost of the 
labor ind interest was also allowed 
on the amount invested at the rate of 
8 per cent. for 84g months. The result 


| 

| the greater profit to be made by mar- 
| keting crops ‘on the hoof” rather than 
in the ordinary way, and also shows 
that when farmers engage in raising 
live stock there is no limit to the 
market which may be established for 
alfalfa grown on the irrigated lands 
of Southern Alberta, 

The high explosive favored by the 
Austrians is called ecrasite. The 
secret of its composition is only 
known to two men, who are natives 
of that ccuntry., It is an explosive 
of particularly destructive power 
| against forts and carthy orks. 


The grain which consisted of 


ed with the 


Lafayette Fund at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt, 


New York, saying 
that seventeen years ago he went to 
school with a girl of the same name in 
Naney, France, when he was 12 and 
|she 11 ycars of age. He asked that 
inquiries be made to establish her 
| identity if possible. ‘This was done; 
}it was contirmed that Miss Leuville 
{Was Dubois’ former schoolmate, and 
she wrote him that she would pray 
| for his survival of the war and wel- 
{come his promised visit to Amer- 
‘ica at that future time. : 

But this incidcnt eventually aroused 
;the patriotism of Miss Leuville or 
awakened romance in her noture. She 
wrote the Lafayette Fund that she 


of the experiment is further proof of | Would like to go to France to act as 


nurse, in which capacity she had some 
experience, 

Saturday, ."eb. 13, she sailed to aid 
her native France on the firing line— 
and see Maurice. Dubois, 


It was on January 29, 1856, fifty: 
| nine years ago, that the Victoria 
{Cross was founded, and it is a strik- 
| ing iNustration of the strictness with 
| which the decoration has been confer- 
red that only some 650 officers and 
men have won it, including those to 
whom it has been awarded during the 
present campaign. There are about 


170 surviving recipients. 


AROUND THE TOWN 


Rev. D. H. Marshall is attend- 
ing the Presbyterian Synod meet- 
ing being held at Red Deer, 


Dr. G. R. Ross, the well known 
dentist, is confined to his home 
with an attack of appendicitus, 


Lieut. Morris of the 15th Light 
Horse, of Galgary, was in town 
on military business on Tuesday. 


Mrs. F. R. Bullisand Mrs. J. 
M. Hysmith were visitors at tbe 
Horse Show held at Calgary last 
week, 


Mrs. Bicknell, Mrs, Deadrick 
and Mrs. Chembers will have 
charge of the Rea Cross Depot 
on Friday. 


Lily Mack, a young daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs, Chris Mack, has 
been very ill with typhoid fever 
but late reports state that she is 
improving. 

A. F, ..cClaine, Jr., of Shan- 
navon, Sask , paid Didsbury a 
business visit last week. Mr. 
McUlaine left on Saturday for 
Spokane. 


Privates Sexsmith and Wood 
of the 8let Battalion spent Sun- 
day visiting with their parents. 
It is thought that this will be the 
laet time the boys will be home 
before leaving for thefront. 


The Women’s Institute will 
meet at the home of Mrs, R. Le- 
Blane on Thursday, May 6th, at 
2p.m. A apecial business meete 


'A Cut-Out Boxing 


is not the fault of your machine 
It is either poor oil or no oil at all 
Our Snowdon Brands of Lubricating — 


=== and Hard Oils 


will eliminate all these troubles and give you 
a smooth running machine 


That Monarch Flour is great value at $3.65 per sack 


and the ‘‘Seal of Alberta’’ can’t be beat. We have Rolled 
Oats, Breakfast Foods, and Feed of all kinds, and deliver 
to your door. ; 

‘‘We want your business,”’ 


G. A. WRIGGLESWORTH 


“DONE TO A TURN” 


is how people express themselves 
about a roast. They may differ as 
to having it rare, or well done, 
but not as to quality if the roast is 
from our tnarket. 
A PRIME ROAST 

we sell you makes you happy 
whether served hot or sliced cold 
forlunch, All our meats are first 
grade, while prices are always low. 


TERMS CASH 


MORTIMER & REIBER divi Allduellanien Ot the. datas 


munity are cordially invited, 

Three small whirlwinds started 
south west of town just before 
the storm on Tuesday noon. They 
were rather fierce louking at first 
and traveiled uround to the south 
but so far no damage froin them 
has been reported. 

Mrs. H. E. Osmond, Miss 
Mary Osmond and Mrs. H. W. 
Chambers are attending the Con- 
vention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Presbyterian 
church being held. at Red Veer. 

The subjects of the sermons in 
the Evangelical church next Sun- 
day will be “Christ our Master,’’ 
and ‘*Radiant Lives’’, in the af- 
ternoon and evening respectively. 
Special selections will be render- | 
ed by the chuir, hearty wel- 
come is extended. 

The baseball club has made ur- 
rangements to have their diamond 
on the east ~ide of the railway 

| 


CITY MEAT MARKET 


VICE-PRESIDENTS--N. CLARKE 
W. DAGEFORDE 


PRESIDENT—W. HARDY. 


REMEMBER 


The Didsbury : : 


13th Annual Fair 
August 12th & 13th, -’15 


Now is the time to begin preparing for 
the Annual Fair. Bigger and better prizes 
will be otterei «iso let us make this the 
biggest and best Pair Didsbury ever had. 


track this year,and are busy get- 
ting the grounds into shape for 
the first game which will be play- 
ed with Olds on Tuesday evening 
next, 

The local lodge of theI.0.0.F, 
attended Divine service at the} 
Presbyterian church on Sundiy 
evening lust, There were 81 
members in attendance. — ev 
1, H. Marshall preached an elo 
quent sermon (on the Good 
Sanuritan and showed thet it 
was not only the part of fraternal 
Organizations to carry cut suc! 
teaching but that it should be our 
duty to act the Good Samaritan | 
wether belonging to there or | 
ganizations or not. After the 
service the members returned to 
their lodge rooms and dispersed. 


Watch prize list tor specia: ‘atures for chiliiren 


Prize Lists will be out early in May. If you do 
not have one sent to you, apply 


PARKER R. REED, 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


ow to Care for 
Your Complexion 


There is no tru 

“beauty is onl ckin: ving 

features lose their charm u: 

dined watt 

gio y a beautiful com: 
A useful toilet 


‘* Your Complexion" has just been 
issued by Nyal’s and contains man 
peipial heal a 8nd beauty hints, includ- 
ng m massage. It can 
be had forthe asking atthe Nyal Agency 


an that 
Good 
ler asallow 
features are 


MILK DELIVERY 


I wish to announce that Iam now in 


ICE & position to deliver milk and cream to] Drug Store and you should call or tele- 
NOTICE any place in Didebury. I have taken| Phone for it. mong other things it 
over the routes formerly covered by Mes: | points out is that diet, sleep, ventilation, 


and a thousand other things we cannot 
escape are continually warring against 
ourcomplexions, Get a asc or Soc jar of 
Nyal's Face Cream and convince your- 
self of its cleansing and refreshingand 


are. Gibson, Wollen and Bloxham and 
if any of their customers are being o\: - 
looked plerse.notify me I will deliy. 

milk regularly summer and winter ind 


WELL DRILLING 


Having hought W. Archer's well 


beautifying qualities, 
Grill we are now prepared for drill. | promise satisfaction. Your esteemed, oxygena and quickly abe by ths 
. Ils with experienced opera- business solicited. Phone orderstophone skin, leaves no shine, and gives a 
ing wells ep uiueraeaan PP C. Youxas, Didsbury plessant, Smooth, cool sensation, quick. 
NT HR eee en ic ge ete nia Clie y removing the irritation produced by 


wind and weather. 1198 

All Nyal preparations are Aeatly fam- 
ous and none more so than 'yal’s Face 
Cream which we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend. Call or telephone us for your 
copy of this book which contains most 


Come and see us or phone RGI3 


HUBER & ROSENBERGER 
DIDSBURY -:o:- ALTA. 


Is your subscription to | 
the Pioneer paid up? 
We need the money. 


valuable intormatios, 
H.W.) 
Alberta. 


ers, Druggist, Did. sy, 
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“LINOLEUMS” 


A large consignment just put into stock 


I have them in the following widths 


6 ft., 7 1-2 ft., 9 fe 
10 1-2 ft and 12 ft. 


This is Imported Linoleum 


Yours for good value 


A. 


LUMBER 


Following are the prices at our yard, 3 miles nogth 
and 20 miles west of Didsbury. 


NOMPSHBETING auinunccieviies imeem $15.50 per M i 
Noi. 2 SHEETING: civccccisccevtsssrevet tens 13.50 per M % 
NO PSUIRTAD a sides sats sensunusneees 16.50 per M 
NOSSSHIBLA Hie snuccveuc deter heseeta 14.50 per M 
No. 1 DIMENSIONS, ..........c.ccecescecees 16.50 per M 
No. 2 DIMENSIONS..........scccccscccetes. 13.50 per M 
CORNICE MATERIAL. ........0.00.ceee ees 18.00 per M 
DROBABINING M iaaiaisaclaaseokelianatierens 18.50 per M 
LAP OR BREAD SIDING. ........00000ceceeeee 17.60 per M 
FLOORING, 4ineh. oc... ccc eee cece cece 19.50 per M 
FLOORING, Ginch...............0. ccc eee 18.00 per M 
BEADED CEILING ........0 00.0000. cce cece ae 18.50 per M 


We also carry in stock, Window Jambs, Casing, Sills, Stools and Aprous, 
Door Jambs, Crown and Bed Mouldings, and Drip Cap at equally low 
prices. If these prices appeal to you get in touch with 


J. T. JOHANNESON & SONS 


BERGEN, ALBERTA 


Ford Touring Car 
Price $590 


Your weizhlor drives a Ford—why don’t 
you? Weare seliiiy more Fords im Canada 
ths year than ever tiefore— cesuse Cana- 
dians demand the best 11 motor car service 
atthe awest possitle cost. Whe ‘Made in 
Canada” Ford is a necessity—not s luxury, 


Runabout $540; Town Car price on application, 
All Ford cars are fully equipped, including 
electric headlights. No cars wold tnequipped, 
Buyers of Ford cars will share in our profite if 
we sell 30,000 cars between August 1, 1914 and 
August 1, 1915, 


Didsbury Auto Co's Garage 


RAILWAY STREET 


Get your Butter Wrappers printed 
at the Pioneer office and save 
trouble with the new law. 


